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J) He left not Himself without witness.”—Acts xiv, 17. 







Six hundred years before the coming of 
Jesus Christ, when Israel, sunk in supersti- 
(tion and moral corruption, had drunken of 
# the cup of national desolation and of captivity, 
Jeremiah the Prophet was permitted to see a 
future of glory and of joy, and a time of 
ilding on everlasting foundations. Among 
the blessed assurances which were given was 
mat of a period of greater spirituality of 
ith and of worship. (Jer. xxxi, 33, 34.) 
“After those days, saith the Lord, I will put 
‘ay law iv their inward parts, and write it in 
itir hearts; .... and they shall teach no 
bre every man his neighbor, and every man 
is brother, saying, ‘Know the Lord,’ for 
Suey shall all know Me, from the least of 
mem unto the greatest.” 

Not yet was Israel ready for such grand 
md lofty cult; but the divinely illuminated 

in this time of sorrow, while not able 
#ee any deliverance from the desolations 
‘his own day, could pierce the gloomy 
Which then was cast over his nation, and 
mm a better age, when God’s beneficent 
Would be inscribed on man’s heart—a 
of peace and righteousness—a day of an 
ing covenant. But before this vast 
cement, must come defeat, captivity, 
- His king dooms him to the dun- 
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geon for his testimony; but the warning of 
the seer is justified by the event, and the con- 
queror—who blinds the king, slays all his 
sons, and bears him over the deserts to hope- 
less captivity—liberates and honors the per- 
secuted prophet. He writes his sad words of 
solemn warning and his glad vision of a bet- 
ter age in a roll, which in time is recognized 
as a part of the sacred literature of his nation, 
and this mystic roll is opened before us in 
this age that we may gather from it the cor- 
roborative testimony we so value as to the 
spirituality of true religion, and as to the 
great truth that the Eternal will indeed be 
the teacher of His people when they seek Him 
with the full purpose of a pure heart. 

A century and a half later, when a rem- 
nant returned once more to the land of their 
fathers, and rebuilt their sacred city, a sol- 
emn fast of repentance was held in Jerusa- 
lem, and as a grand chorus of voices chaunted 
the story of Israel’s wondrous annals, and of 
the national deliverance from Egyptian slay- 
ery, they declare, with holy exultation, “ Thou 
gavest also Thy good Spirit to instruct them.” 

Even in the far off age of the patriarch 
Job, the youthful Elihu could declare, from 
his own experience (?), “ Days should speak, 
and multitude of years should teach wisdom. 
But there is a spirit in man, aud the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing.” ; 

The penitent prayer of the Psalmist King, 
after his heart had been stirred by the minis- 
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try of the faithful prophet, is clear testimony 
to his faith in the cleansing and guidance of 
man’s heart by the Divine Spirit. ‘Create 
in me a clean heart,O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me. Cast me not away 
from Thy presence, and take not Thy Holy 
Spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy of 
Thy salvation, and uphold me with Thy free 
Spirit.” 

Pa Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from Thy presence? If 
I ascend to heaven, Thou art there; if I 
make my bed in hell, behold, Thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand 
shall hold me.” So, in an hour of spiritual 
exaltation, sings the same inspired king, prais- 
ing the Power which has-been a light about 
his pathway—his preserver and his savior. 

The New Testament is very rich in testi- 
mony to the presence of the Divine Spirit in 
the soul of man—a guide, reprover and com- 
forter. Paul, in giving his wondrous defini- 
tion of the fruits of the Spirit, has left a for- 
mula for the use of all future time. “ By 
their fruits shall ye know them” (the false 
prophets), said the Great Teacher. (Matt. 
vii, 16-19.) Paul, in Galatians y, 22-23, thus 
draws a contrast between the works of the 
flesh and the fruits of the Holy Spirit. First 
comes the grim catalogue of sins on the one 
hand, with the solemn assurance that they 
which do these things shall not inherit the 
Kingdom of God. “But the fruit of the 
Spirit{is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kind- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, self-control.” 

Not alone in the Jewish literature, or in 
the early Christian Church, do we find wit- 
nesses to the indwelling deity. The wisdom 
of Socrates and of Plato owes its value and 
long acceptance by mankind to its constant 
appeals to the source of all wisdom—the 
Indwelling God. 

Of Socrates it is related by Xenophon that 
his father was told he should have the Guide 
of his life within him, that should be more 
to him than five hundred teachers. And this 
proved true. He instructed those who sought 
counsel of him in this philosophy of the in- 
dwelling Deity, charging them not to neglect 
these divine affairs, which chiefly concern 
man, in favor of any outward concerns what- 
ever. He also taught that the soul of man 
partakes of the Divine Nature. God is seen 
of virtuous minds, and by waiting upon Him 
they are united unto Him in an inaccessible 

lace of virtue and happiness. This Deity 
j asserted was ever near him, and that the 
only and best way to worship Him is to obey 
whatever He commands. (Xenophon.) 

Plato, perhaps the most scholarly and 
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gifted of the disciples of Socrates, commem 
orated the teachings of that master by living 
as he had advised, and by recording with 
great minuteness the spoken words of Socrate 
It is recorded of Plato that he addicted hi 

self to religious contemplation, and is said 

have lived a life of pure virtue, always e 

ing and obeying the indwelling Deity, affiry 
ing that by so doing man becomes like hj 
Maker, and finally he is joined unto Him,. 

Antisthenes was also a pupil of Socrate 
and he taught that such only are prophets 
have God in themselves, and that His law® 
imprinted in the minds of all men. 

Rome’s great Stoic emperor, Marcus Au 
lius, after designating calmness and rectitu( 
of life as the part of wisdom, points out 
the inquirer the guide of life: ‘ Look within, 
Within is the fountain of good, and it wil 
ever bubble up, if thou wilt ever dig.” 
might be said that the good emperor stog 
alone on his pinnacle of wisdom, as on his 
throne of earthly power. But we know well 
that he was greatly beloved and appreciated 
by the people over whom he ruled and amon 
whom he lived. Among the relics of 
past, preserved in the Eternal City in bron 
in marble and in bas relief, occurs continual 
the semblance of the thoughtful, serene a 
gentle face of Marcus Aurelius. The reasom 
able inference is that many in his day held 
views in sympathy with his. 

There are indications of similarly exalted 
views among the highest Egyptian sages 
the priests of Heliopolis—into the myster 
of whose wisdom Moses, the lawgiver 
Israel, was initiated in his youth. Manethg 
a celebrated Egyptian writer of the thi 
century before Christ, who is the authorg 
several works in the Greek language, ame 
which was one upon the history of Egy 
designates Moses as an apostate from tm 
Egyptian religion, and a priest who h 
escaped from Heliopolis. The whole const 
tution of society in Egypt was based on i 
atry, and even the most enlightened fei 
that if the loftiest conceptions of ultim 
spiritual truth were presented to the m 
they could not be received; and if 
attempt to displace ancient superstition 
tailed, the innovators would become the ¥i 
tims of the fanatical crowd. Consequent 
the great spiritual conceptions of Deity al 
of the universe were made the exclusive pm 
perty of a small class, called Epopta, or 
holders. The mysteries were kept hide 
from impure eyes. Says Schiller: “ For thif 
purpose the hieroglyphics were chosen 
symbolic language that concealed a genemy 
idea under the garb of sensual symbols, 
was based upon a few arbitrary rules cory 
cerning which they had agreed. Haviag\! 
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eeepc 
ems] heen reminded by the worship of idols what 
ving] strong impressions may be made upon the 
with youthful heart by the instrumentality of the 
atau] jmagination and the senses, these enlightened 
him men did not hesitate to make use of this arti- 
id toh fice in behalf of truth. They therefore con- 
eyes yeyed the new ideas to the learners with a 
irm4 certain sensual pomp, and by all sorts of 
» hil contrivances adapted to this end, they first 
m. 4% roused up in the pupil’s mind a deep feeling 
of emotion, that rendered the heart more 
ts aNgusceptible to the rfew truth. ‘ ° 
wisf “It seems past all doubt that the meaning 
of the ancient mysteries of Heliopolis and 
ure} Memphis, during their purity, was the doc- 
itudel trine of one God, refutation of paganism, and 
it tof the immortality of the soul.” 
thin} The idea of the Supreme Being inculcated 
willl by the mysteries was identical with the demi- 
Wf urgos of the Greek sages. And this is the 
stood] more reasonable since the Egyptian mysteries 
1 his} were the prototype of the subsequent Grecian 
well] mysteries of Eleusis and Samothrace. The 
iated} well known Sphynx is believed to be a sym- 
nong} bolic representation of the unspeakable “I 
4 Am,” who combined within His essence all 
ona} the highest powers of created beings. The 
ually} key to this symbolism was in the hand of the 
and} Epopte alone. It was the veil of truth. In 
ason-| time the key appears to have been lost, and 
heldj the veiling symbols became the objects of 
worship, as if they were the Truth itself. 
altel? This is something like the worship of the 
ges—§ letter of Scripture which set in with the Re- 


teri@ij formation in the sixteenth century. But while 
er af the Scriptures were declared to contain the 
1e whole counsel of God, and, indeed, to be the 
hi Word of God, and the only rule of faith 
Ri abedience, we find this saving clause in 
the very midst of the Presbyterian Confession 
of Faith: ‘‘ Nevertheless, we acknowledge 
me the inward illumination of the Spirit of God 
to be necessary for the understanding of such 
things as are revealed in the Word.” 
~Many, both in England, France and Ger- 
many, in the days of George Fox, and of the 
formation of the Society of Friends, in the 
sam seventeenth century, were upholding, accord- 
if ai% ing to their ability, the truth of the doctrine 
itiomif of the indwelling Spirit, and living in accord- 
ance with its teachings. Among Friends, in 
fa every generation, so far, the devotional works 
ay of Fenelon, of Madame Guyon and of Pascal 
have been held precious, while the disciples 
of Tauler, the Friends of God in the German 
Jand, have kept alive a spiritual Christianity 
ip Which may yet be a seed of good for the heal- 
g of the nations. 8. R. 


























_ Trovsie and perplexity drive me to prayer, 


i prayer drives away perplexity and trou- 
We—Melanchton. 











































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR MONTHLY MEETINGS. 


Our Monthly Meetings are sometimes spoken 
of as the executive, or administrative branches 
of the Society; and when we consider the 
importance of the subjects claiming their 
attention we cannot fail to recognize their 
influence in promoting or retarding the gen- 
eral welfare. It is in these meetings that 
offenders are dealt with, that members are 
admitted, disowned or released, that elders 
and overseers are appointed, and requests as 
well as information forwarded to superior 
meetings. In view of these powers and re- 
sponsibilities it might be well for us, indi- 
vidually, to turn our attention to the state of 
our Monthly Meetings. Should they be 
found to be in a healthy condition they will 
impart strength to the whole body; but, if 
otherwise, disease and weakness. 

It is true that the state of society is in- 
quired into, several times during the year, 
and the answers forwarded to the superior 
meetings are intended to give correct infor- 
mation as to our general condition. For 
these “Queries” many of us entertain a pro- 
found respect; so that we should regret to 
have them altered in any important particu- 
lar, or answered less frequently or less care- 
fully than they are. There are, however, many 
details of which the prescribed Queries do not 
take cognizance, but which are, nevertheless, 
important in promoting the welfare of our 
religious organization. Among these details 
may be reckoned the spirit and the manner 
of conducting the business in our Monthly 
Meetings. ,The spirit will be likely to be 
good according to the fulness with which we 
can answer the first, second, and eighth que- 
ries; but the manner, to be satisfactory, will 
require attention to many points of order, 
and to the general maintenance of dignity. 

First of all, it is very desirable that the 
members generally should attend; as the 
greater the proportion in attendance, the 
more general will be the interest, and the 
more lively will the meeting be likely to be. 
Those who do not feel prepared to take an 
active part in the transaction of the business 
have two elements of strength to contribute— 
their presence, and their attentive interest. 

It is also important that the first meeting 
be of suitable length, and that it be con- 
ducted with a gravity compatable with the 
solemn act of performing public worship. 

During the progress of the business meet- 
ing much depends upon the clerks; and 
hence the importance of making judicious 
selections in the appointment of persons to 
fill those positions. The requisites for an 
assistant clerk—a distinct voice, and a ready 
eye for manuscript—seem to be pretty clearly 
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defined; but a clerk to serve the meeting! dents, and one deviation paves the way fo] — 


satisfactorily, must possess a combination of 
ualifications none of which can be omitted, 
ieeak some of them may be difficult to ex- 
plain. In addition to the required intellec- 
tual ability, a clerk should ’ thoroughly 
acquainted, and in full accord with the prin- 
ciples and usages of the Society, and he should 
be able to enter into the state of the meeting 
sufficiently to appreciate the difference be- 
tween a numerical majority and the sense of 
the meeting. A suitable pause before taking 
up a new subject often contributes much to 
the solemnity of the gathering, and affords 
renewed ability for such action as the case 
my require. 
ut, much as rests with the clerks, they 
must have the sympathy and aid of all con- 
cerned members ; without which the interest 
will be likely to fail, and the meeting soon 
become lifeless. Where committees are neg- 
ligent about preparing reports, or where they 
fail to give proper attention to the subjects 
which they were appointed to consider, the 
result is likely to prove embarrassing to the 
clerks, and discouraging to those who are 
endeavoring to uphoid our testimonies, and 
maintain the good order of the Society. 
Verbal reports are sometimes made so inaudi- 
bly that but few of those present have an 
opportunity of judging whether or not the 
clerks’ minute embraces the sense of the re- 
port. lf every one who has a sentiment to 
express would rise and speak distinctly, it 
would contribute much to the interest of the 
meeting. It may seem almost unnecessary 
to add that any tendency toward triviality of 
manner or matter detracts from the dignity 
of a deliberative body, and is unbecoming in 
an assembly of Friends. : 

If all business introduced by the over- 
seers were to come through the Preparative 
Meeting, it would have the advantage of 
coming up in due form, and in proper order, 
to the Monthly Meeting, there to be acted 
upon with such deliberation and decision as 
each case may require. If the Preparative 
Meeting clerk would present a written report 
to the Monthly Meeting every month, it 
might serve as a means of preventing mis- 
takes which are liable to occur through neg- 
ligence or oversight. 

The appointment on committees or for 
other services in the meeting, of persons who 
are not present, must be regarded as a modern 
innovation and-an evidence of weakness. It 
is to be deplored that in some of our smaller 
Monthly Meetings, the practice too much 
prevails of taking the shortest and easiest 
course both in introducing and disposing of 
all cases requiring attention. This course is 
pursued until repetition establishes prece- 





another. The effects of this looseness apg , 

manifest in the indifference of some of our * 
younger members, who never having know 
any other way, feel so little interest in og, 
meetings for discipline that they have n| | 
desire to attend them. The old adage tha} #¥ 
“whatever is worth doing at* all, is worth} 0U! 
doing well,” is as applicable to the affairs off att 
our society, as it is to any other concern jg} 
life. _| bre 

Many practices might be referred to, ang\e 
instances cited to illustrate the importance of Me 
attention to good order in what are often rej OK 
garded as small things; but “a word to the} te 
wise is sufficient.” 

If our members who are parents would] 1 
endeavor to impress upon the minds of their} 
children the beauty of our order, and explai 
to them the meaning of both the letter and 
the spirit of our discipline, inculcating the 
principle that some form is necessary to pre 
serve the substance ; if they would encourag 
the attendance of Monthly Meetings, an 
give home instruction in the usages of th 
society, we should soon find our young peopl¢ 
taking a lively interest and coming forws 
into useful membership. 

If clerks, overseers, those appointed om 
committees, and all who participate in 
transaction of the business would do thei 
duty, and their whole duty, feeling duly im 
pressed with the weight of the responsibili 
resting upon them, our Monthly Meeting 
would be seasons of profit, and would bg 
conducted with dignity, deliberation and 
sound judgment. 

In conclusion it may be stated that in the 
localities in which there are large bodies ¢ 
experienced Friends, the simple suggestions 
contained in this article may seem so familial 
as not to require a place in the columns of tl 
Friends’ Intelligencer; but in some of ow 
remote and smaller branches the situation i 
very different, and the few who are laborin 
to keep up the meetings have need of th 
sympathy of the whole body. So long 
a common bond of interest unites us, and 
memory of the fathers and the mothers # 
cherished, should we not feel a tender ¢ 
for the heritage bestowed upon us and desiré 
the perpetuity of an organization that for 
more than two centuries has been kno 
among religious denominations as the Societ 
of Friends ?” H. 

Third month 7th, 1884. 
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Ler us beware of losing our enthusiasms 
Let us ever glory in something, and strive t 
retain our admiration for all that would) 
ennoble, and our interest in all that would 
enrich and beautify our life.—Phillips Broo 
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the habits of foreigners and not see that this 
educational temperance work of the last half 
century here has been a very great advantage. 
The obstacles over there are enormous as 
compared with our own, in the way of the 
temperance efforts. But while the obstacles 
are very great, I was impressed with the 
thoroughness with which the friends of 
temperance, in Great Britain especially, 
addressed themselves to their work. I think 
that Americans may learn much from them 
in regard to the effective prosecution of our 
own work. 

The British Temperance League is the 
oldest and one of the most active temperance 
agencies in Great Britain, and the pioneer 
among the larger temperance bodies. This 
League does some publishing, but relies 
chiefly upon the lecturing agency system. 
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“~HE TEMPERANCE OUTLOOK ABROAD AND 
AT HOME.”* 
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, a The speaker said, “I am glad to see, on so 
thas] severe an evening as the present, so large a 
ori number of Friends have been interested to 
rs of| attend this meeting, and by your presence 
n jg} attest your interest in the subject which has 
prought us together. I think that this meet- 

ing, in itself, and the work in the Yearly 

De & +Meeting, which has been referred to by the 
n rai Clerk, may be accepted as illustrating in part 
thal the very hopeful and encouraging state of 
feeling with reference to the temperance re- 

onlaj formation. As I look out upon our own 
chejg| country, as well as in other lands also, it 
slain} seems to me there never has been a period so 
41 full of hope and encouragement as the present. 





] There never were so many sure signs of 
yeaf substantial progress, turn which way we will, 
in either and in all departments of the temper- 
ance movement. There is an unusual activity. 
In every State in the Union the temperance 
ople| question is coming to the front, and is the 
vard] prominent question of the hour. 

In the Congress of the United States this 
is also beginning to be true. 

4 Not only among Friends, as a religious 
heisf body, is there a disposition to engage in the 
im{ temperance work, but in all Protestant de- 
iJity} BOminations, and in many localities, among 
ingat the Roman Catholics, there is an earnest de- 

bf Votion to the solution of this drink problem, 
andj Which has never hitherto had its counterpart. 

Iam to say something to you on this sub- 

hose ject, abroad as well as at home. I have re- 
3 off cently attended a philanthropic International 
‘ons Meeting at the Hague. On board our steamer 
lignt Alaska, the swiftest of our steamers, we had 
‘shas Tepresentatives of almost all nationalities 
sug SMong the passengers. Looking up and 
n gg own the long tables we might see at the 
ing Plates of almost all the foreigners, bottles of 
vag Wine, beer or brandy; while in front of the 

, gf Americans it was a rare exception to see a 
the} bottle. On the other side one is struck with 
5 jg4 the advantage which we have in this country, 

} from the more general abstinence on the part 
sing Of our people. In England wine is still very 

=f common, and on the Continent at table de 

hte, the array of bottles is the rule, the 
sy} Omission of these the exception. No one can 

q make this European journey without being 

Impressed with this fact, and discouraged 
though we may be with the great number of 
ma loons in our country al the prevalent 
so} Stinking usages here, yet no one can look at 


uid *This address was delivered at a Conference, under 

U the direction of the Temperance Committee of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, held at Race Street Meet- 
ing-house, Second mo. 29th, 1884. 























It is represented in all parts of Great 


Britain by a corps of lecturers, who are con- 
tinually at work, teaching by the living 
voice. 


Then there is the National Temperance 


League, the Executive Chairman of which is 
John Taylor, of the Society of Friends, and 
its Secretary, Robert Rae, which makes its 
specialty the publication of temperance liter- 
ature. 


It also has some lecturers, and holds 
frequent and important conferences. It has 


been instrumental in calling forth a large 
amount of very valuable temperance litera- 
ture, much of which we have introduced in 


this country. We are indebted to this League 


for the admirable temperance lesson book, by 


Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
We owe to the agency of this League also 


some of the earlier utterances, by Canon 


Farrar, which have done so much for the 
temperance cause, both in Europe and this 


country. This League has a valuable cata- 


logue. It has also an attractive place for the 


sale of publications, which I wish we could 


duplicate in Philadelphia and New York. It 
is on the first floor on one of the busiest 


streets of London, the Strand. Its shelves 


are well filled, and in the rear is a yery con- 
venient and comfortable reading-room. 

There is a kindred Temperance League in 
Scotland, which has its publishing house, and 
publishes a weekly journal, and is doing a good 
work among the people of Scotland. There 
is the Scottish Permissive Bill Association, 
which is auxiliary to the United Kingdom 
Alliance. Glasgow is reputed to be one of 
the most drunken cities in Europe. I had 
occasion to go to the police headquarters to 
make some inquiries, and my attention was 
called to a peculiar vehicle; it was a long 
box on wheels, somewhat like a coffin. The 
policemen go about the streets with these 
“coffins on wheels,” and take up men and 
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wonien who are dead drunk, and wheel them 
to the station-houses. In New York and 
other cities here may be seen policemen 
dragging men and women through the streets, 
but in Glasgow they treat them more tenderly. 
I thought if the city is to license the liquor 
traffic, and to profit by making people drunk, 
I should incline to recommend See York 
and Philadelphia to adopt this plan. 

In Ireland there is the Irish Temperance 
League, and the Irish “Sunday Closing Asso- 
ciation,” both composed of earnest and intelli- 

ent temperance workers. There is also the 
rish Permissive Bill Association. In Great 
Britain there are the Sons of Temperance, not 
so numerous as in our country, and also 
Good Templars about as numerous as here. 

There is the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society, which is an important agency 
for good. It has two platforms, one for ab- 
stainers and one for moderate drinkers. It 
reaches a constituency not reached by other 
agencies. 

There is also the Women’s Christian Tem- 

rauce Union, presided over by Margaret 

ucas, a Friend, and a sister of John Bright. 

There is also the United Kingdom Bond 
of Hope Union, and among the children 
there is a great and good work going on. 

I saw, on one occasion, one choir of juve- 
nile singers, numbering 5,000. They were 
part of a temperance celebration, numbering 
over 60,000. We should have very hard 
work to get a temperance meeting of that 
size here. While, therefore, they have great 
obstacles in the social habits of the nation, on 
the other hand they have remarkable facili- 
ties for the prosecution of their work. 

There is the United Kingdom Alliance, 
unquestionably the most powerful organized 
temperance body on either side of the Atlantic. 
We have nothing that can be compared with 
it in thoroughness and efficiency. I may say 
that this, as well as several others of these 
large organizations owe their origin to, or 
have been much aided by, the members of 
the Society of Friends. 

It was my good fortune to attend the last 
Alliance annual meeting. It began in the 
morning with a breakfast, given by the 
Executive Committee of the Alliance. The 
tables were arranged for the accommodation 


of about 800 people. They met at eight. 


o'clock. 

At ten o’clock the “ General Council” met 
in a Friends’ Meeting-house. About 1,000 
people were present. Sir Wilfred Lawson 
presided. On his right was Benjamin Whit- 
worth, M. P.,a man of large business capa- 
city, William Hoyle, another, J. H. Raper, 
Charles Thompson, T. H. Barker, A. M. 
Sullivan and others. You might take 20 or 
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25 people out of that group surrounding §jg grav 
Wilfred, and anybody would say that wh 


ever these gentlemen put their heads ang Frec 
hands together to do must move. 1 ther 

The deliberations of this body began gf the‘ 
ten o’clock and continued until half-past fol at t 
in the afternoon, with only an intermission gf whi 
five minutes for some persons to pass refreght stor 
ments. Sir Wilfred drank his glass of milk} V 
and the people took their cake without leaving he | 
their seats, and the proceedings went og} Bal 
Again in the evening at seven o'clock meef,j mir 


ing, in the great Free Trade Hall.of Many £f 


chester, attended by 5,000 people, was held on 
which continued until half past ten, at whic tim 
were able, earnest addresses, by members gf imy 
Parliament and others. He 

An overflow meeting was held at the sam@ as | 
time at the Young Men’s Christian Associgl lig! 


tion Hall, in a building on the same block, ( 


During the annual meeting they raise§ the 
$25,000, to be increased during the year i an 
‘$100,000, which amount, or thereabouts, . 
spent every year. firs 

To be conciuded. tio 
see 
hi 





LUTHER’S HELPERS. 


While the world has resounded the praise 
of the great reformer Martin Luther, in hi 
noble efforts to spread the light of truth, wi 
it not be well to turn to some of those 
markable men who led him by the haa 
when his soul was yearning for that lig 
which afterward qualified him for the gre 
work of the Reformation, which was nothin 
less than the coming in of the Spirit of G 
upon the earth—the truth of God penet 
ing among the mass of the people—destroye 
what was destined to be destroyed a 
strengthened what was to be maintaine 
Such a man was John Reuchlin. 

Among even the princes of the Romi 
church were found venerable men whoi 
sacred study and a sincere piety had prepare 
for the Divine work to be wrought in 
world. 

The revival of letters at that time presente 
an animating spectacle. 

In order that the truth might triumph, if. 
was necessary that the arms that were 
achieve the victory should be taken from th 
arsenal in which for ages they had lain hi 
den. These weapons were the Scriptures ¢ 
the Old and New Testaments. 

A very sweet-toned child’s voice had bee 
noticed in the choir of the church of Pfo 
heim. It attracted the attention of the M 
grave of Baden. It proved to be that< 
John Reuchlin, a young boy, of pleasing 
manners and sprightly disposition, the son of 
an honest citizen of the place. The M 
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y Sig grave treated him with great favor and made | they will be very glad to leave my old age 
vhail choice of him in 1473 to accompany his son | to pass away in peace.” —D’ Aubigne’s History 
Frederic to the University of Paris. He} of the Reformation. 
there studied under the most able masters, 
n a the Greek and Hebrew, of which there was 
foul at that time no professor in Germany, and 
mn @f which he himself was destined one day to re- 
reshi store in the land of the Reformation. 
nikki When he was hardly twenty years of age 
ving he taught Philosophy, Greek and Latin at 
on} Bale, and it was then accounted almost a 
net miracle that a German should speak Greek. 
fan, Being sent to Rome by the Elector in 1498, 
held on an important mission, he employed the 
hic time and money he could command either in 
8 of improving himself or purchasing Greek and 
Hebrew manuscripts, intending to use them 
as torches to diffuse in his own country the 
ocigy light which was beginning to appear. 
k, On his return to Germany he entered upon 
the labors that were most useful to Luther 
r i and to the Reformation. 
s,ig Among his other works he translated the 
first Hebrew and German grammar and dic- 
tionary. Reuchlin, by this labor, took off the 
seals from the ancient Scriptures and made 
hims2lf a name more enduring than brass. 
It was not alone by his writings, but also 
sisal by his life that he sought to promote the 
cause of truth. He had great influence over 
the minds of youth, and who can estimate 
how much the Reformation owes to him on 
any that account. We will mention but one ex- 
igh} ample: A young man, his cousin, the son of 
an artisan, whose name was Schwarzerd, came 
sing to lodge at his sister Elizabeth’s for the pur- 
of studying under his direction. He 
rai was delighted with the talents of his young 
ye) pupil, adopted him, and spared neither ad- 
vice nor books, nor anything that was likely 
self ~to make his relative useful to the church or 
to his country; and thinking his German 
ish} Dame too harsh he translated it into Greek, 
omy ~according to the custom of the time, and 
called the young student Melancthon. This 
iy ©6was the illustrious friend of Luther. 
| Reuchlin and Erasmus gave the Scriptures 
teli tothe learned; Luther to the people. The 
* } former translated the Old, the latter the New 
, it}. Testament, which was destined to shed a bril- 
liant light in the future of Germany. 
Always the friend of Luther, encouraging 
id} him to attend to that light within as it was 
revealed to him. 
Reuchlin received a copy of the Thesis— 
the strength evinced by the new combatants 
ms in these Theses cheered the depressed spirits 
_ of the old champion of letters and gave fresh 
joy to his drooping heart. 
“Thanks be to God,” exclaimed, he after 
having read them, “they have now found a 
man who will give them so much to do that 



























LOCAL INFORMATION. 


A short ride on the Troy and Boston Rail- 
road, from Troy to the village of Schaghticoke, 
and from thence a drive of about six miles 
bring us to the Marshall Seminary, which is 
very pleasantly located at Easton, Washing- 
ton co.,N. Y. It is under the care of Easton 
Monthly Meeting, and with the efficient man- 
agement of Wilson M. Tylor and his asso- 
ciate teachers— ne of them a Swarthmore 
graduate, it can but be, we think, a successful 
school. The pupils, sixty-four in number, 
are bright, attentive and interested, which 
was shown in their good order, ready replies, 
and the aptness with which they corrected 
each other’s mistakes—this latter plan being 
allowed, not in the way of tale-bearing, but 
as useful criticism. 

They hold a Friends’ meeting and First- 
day school at the Seminary, which we were 
not able to attend, but were informed that, 
although these gatherings are small, the in- 
terest has not abated since their establishment 
last fall. 

We would bespeak for this school the pa- 
tronage of some of our Friends who desire a 
guarded education (as all must) for their chil- 
dren, at moderate rates. 

A Recent VIsITOR. 





Second mo., 1884. 





SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

Is it wrong to desire great things? Cer- 
tainly not. Great things are achieved only 
by those who desire them. But it is wrong 
to allow ourselves to become impatient because 
we cannot do all that we wish. Who does? 
Every heart buries dead hopes. Yet 

‘Let us still be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 

Yes, we must wait. Some writer says, 
“We all overrate our abilities, and under- 
rate our influence;” and I suppose no one 
lives who has not some influence upon the 
world around. . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 

What a blessing thy love of flowers is to 
thee. My mother was equally fond of them, 
and some of her happiest hours were spent in 
her garden. I think this was a vent to her 
poetic nature, as I think it is to thine. 








It is so hard to be debarred from all the 
joys of affectionate intercourse. Yes, I do | 
not doubt it. But no one gets al; if we ii 
have one thing we must give up another. | 
No one has a life as he or she wishes, and if 
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we will only look back a few years we will 
remember prayers of our own, which we now 
see we are the better that they were not 
pane according to our desires. There seems 
ut one path which insures even a moderate 
share of happiness: +o do the duty which lies 
next to us, and trust our Heavenly Father. 
We make, many of us, our own trials, yet 
we scarcely know how, for we are desirous of 
doing right, and we capnot foresee the conse- 
quences of our own actions. We are all so 
short-sighted, so filled with our own selfish 
desires, even when we imagine we are prefer- 
ring others, we think we should like to do 
thus and so for some we dearly love. Alas! 
it is not to do thus and so for them, so much 
as to indulge our own feelings. I often test 
myself, and I find that I a like the boon 
to go through my own hands, which shows it 
is my own gratification I am seeking. ; 
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THE article under the head of “ Natural 
History Studies,” by J. G. H., in our third 
number has, we find, caused much uneasiness 
among many of our readers. It was ad- 
mitted under the full persuasion that a con- 
tinuation of the subject by the writer would 
explain the seeming opposition between the 
facts so repulsively depicted, and our faith 
in the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 





Farru.—A complete acceptance of the re- 
ligious idea which the Society of Friends pro- 
fesses involves a large share of faith. The 
things which are unseen, and the hidden 
ray of light in the secret of the soul from the 
field of labor where the development of the 
new life is wrought out. To believe that in 
man’s selfish nature, the seed of immortal 
beauty is sown requires something which rea- 
son cannot supply nor learning furnish. The 
attitude of the mind in which it waits as it 
were for the opening of the heavens and the 
voice therefrom, in the full belief that such 
teaching will not fail, is what we understand 
to be faith, and through this faith Paul de- 
clares we are to be saved. Setting aside out- 
ward ordinances as no longer necessary, we 
believe that the soul of man may be so lifted 
up out of its earthly nature as to come into 
the presence of the Infinite, there to be im- 
pressed with all knowledge needful for the 
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spirit’s progress. While this communion j 
possible, there are yet many who stand, figy. 
ratively, in the outer court and have no ep. 
trance into this holy of holies; many whogg 
aspirations are not for that close and intim 
walk with the unseen guide; nor till faith be 
made manifest in such hearts can they form 
any conception of the peace and joy attendar 
upon him whose reliance is upon the Father 
of Spirits. 

If we understand faith to mean a completes 
dependence upon a power which our mortal 
eyes cannot discern, it involves the giving up 
of any other source of strength for the spiritual 
life. Intellectual strength and moral strength 
may exist while the spirit’s life is but feebly 
developed, and would we know the fulneg 
of that life, faith must bear us up and beyond 
anything our own nature can accomplish up 
to the heights where an unqualified and hum 
ble trust fits the soul to receive the inspirge 
tion, or in-breathing, of that Power which we 
call lovingly, our Father. 


While intellectual culture adorns the mind 
and moral culture improves the conduct, if 
is only by the development of that etherial 
part of our nature which we call spirit that 
the entirely symmetrical character is formed; 
by this the sources of action are reached and 
purified, and from this pure fountain no bitter 
waters can flow. Jesus saw straight to the 
truth and gave character its real importance, 
while performance of ceremonies is set at 
naught when a true‘life is not behind it. His 
stern rebuke was for the pretentious doer of 
the law whose heart was far from God. 

Faith gives us sight of the truth that it is 
more important for us to be than to do. How 
fully we trust, in the natural, that a seed will 
produce after its kind; when we sow wheat 
we know that we shall reap wheat,-is it not 
fully as certain that a true character will 
show the fruits of holiness? Need we hesi- 
tate to put our all into the venture for the 
“pearl of great price?” 

Faith shows us a will higher than our own 
and a dependence more sure than the visible 
arm of flesh. With perfect faith perfect sub- 
mission is possible, and the government is 
upon the shoulders of him who is called the 


Prince of Peace. To the waiting and trusting © 
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; heart the voice comes directing, comforting, 


approving, and not more surely to prophet 
or apostle aforetime than to the faithful in 
this day; hence that which is given, be it 
yision to the eye of faith, or the word to the 
ear attuned by love, rises to the dignity of 
inspiration and may claim that authority 
which is familiar to us in the experience of 
seers of old, “ Thus saith the Lord.” 


ee 





Tue CoLoRED PEOPLE IN THE SouTH.— 
The attention of the thoughtful amongst us 
js turning to the far South with grave fore- 
bodings as to the future of that large portion 
of the colored population whose moral and 
religious condition presents a sad spectacle of 
unthrift and debasement. Their rapid increase 
since the war, and the ignorance and super- 
stition which they exhibit, with no apparent 
power among themselves to rise into better 
conditions are not hopeful signs. 

A contributor to the columns of the Inde- 
pendent, writing from personal knowledge, 
gives a very gloomy picture of the present 
status of these people. Their religious teachers 
are very largely taken from the shrewdest 
and most cunning of their own race, who 
unite sorcery and magic with the sacred 
teachings of Jesus, of which they have no 
true conception, and terrorize the poor credu- 
lous creatures into subjection to the authority 
of themselves. In some sections of the old 
plantation States it is difficult to get women 
to perform the most ordinary work of a 
family, who can be relied upon to fulfill any 
engagements they may be induced to make, 
and the same is very nearly the condition in 
regard to the men, as a class. There are 
honorable exceptions, but the young are 
growing up in idleness without education, or 
training in any useful service; as freemen 
and citizens of this great and free government 
they must fall far below the standard of use- 
ful citizenship if this state of things is allowed 
to continue. 

That their religious practices are more 
corrupt, or their moral condition lower than 
in the days of slavery, we can hardly believe. 
Emancipation gave them property in them- 
selves, but not protection in their newly 
acquired title, and the very conditions of their 
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slave life, their ignorance of values, and their . 
want of knowledge of the ways of trade and 
business, made freedom, if possible, worse than 
slavery, for while they were the property of 
masters they were sure of food and shelter. 

That they would use the freedom, into which 
they were ushered without any preparation 
for its duties and responsibilities, unwisely, is 
natural. That the emotional nature of the 
race, under the leadership of their spiritual 
guides, as ignorant as themselves of the true 
meaning of religion, should run into excesses, 
might reasonably be expected. What they 
now need is Christian teachers, wise enough 
to awaken in them a feeling of reverence for 
what is true and good, and so patient and 
persistent that they will work on and on, 
content if only a little is gained, so that it is 
positive and lasting. The schoolmaster that 
will lead them to the Christ within is the man 
that must do the most effectual work; he 
that opens their eyes to the necessity of pu- 
rity, honesty and uprightness, as the basis of 
true living and of acceptance with God will 
be their best teacher. 

Here is a field for our branch of the Chris- 
tian Church to do valiant mission work. 


The record of “ Laing” School, maintained 
these many years by the contributions of our 
Friends, is an evidence of what can be done 
to lift our sable-hued brethren out of their 
degradation. Only one, so far as is known, 
of the hundreds that have gone forth from 
this school (located at Mt. Pleasant, S. C.), to 
take their places in the great workshop of the 
world, has failed to do his duty. If such 
results have been reached through the efforts 
we have made in one locality, what might we 
not accomplish in Alabama, Louisiana, Geor- 
gia and other States where the freedmen are 
so numerous. 


Our young people might form aid societies 
in every yearly meeting, coming together for 
the holy purpose of lifting the ignorant out 
of the fogs and mists of error into the clear 
light of intelligent living would make their 
own lives richer and more fruitful in Chris- 
tian graces. Already pupils from this school 
have gone forth as teachers and are doing 
good service. Cannot we help others to start 
schools on the same plan, and give them the 
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hearty support that will insure success? The 
field is white unto harvest and waits the 
reapers. Whoamongst us, North, East, South 
and West will enter in and labor. Surely 
such will not go unrewarded, either here or 
hereafter. 

During the war, and for some time after its 
close, several schools for “the freedman” 
were equipped and entirely supported by our 
Friends, and the names of localities near 
Washington and in Virginia, where these 
schools were located, became household words 
in our families and our social circles. Now 
the colored population in those parts are 
mainly prosperous and useful citizens, and are 
sending their children to school and giving 
them other advantages that properly belong 
to them. 

It is the same work that needs to be done 
in the far South, only greater, and requiring 
greater sacrifices on the part of the workers. 





DIED. 


TRUMAN.—On the morning of First mo. 
29th, 1884, Catharine H., widow of George 
Truman, M. D., in her 87th year; an Elder of 
- Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 

ia. 

Long will the many virtues of this dear 
friend be cherished by her loved and loving 
family, as well as by those whose privilege it 
was to mingle in her society, both socially and 
in a religious capacity. Hers was a long life 
of usefulness in the faithful and loving dis- 
charge of the duties of wife and mother. To 
the poor and needy her heart and hand went 
forth towards their relief, accompanied with 
her wise and timely counsel, as many can tes- 
tify who have; been recipients of her bounty. 
She filled the station of Elder in the meeting 
to which she belonged for many years, wherein 
her Christian character was manifested as be- 
ing full of good words and works, showing 
charity and forbearance towards all. We feel 
her loss, but she has gone to join that innu- 
merable company who have passed on before 
her. We truly sympathize with her bereaved 
family, whose children, in the sadness of their 
hearts, can rise up and call her blessed. How 
applicable to her is this passage of Scripture! 
‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, from 
henceforth; . . . they rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.”’ C. E. H. 





Ir is a fine remark of Fenelon, “ Bear with 
yourself in correcting faults as you would 
with others.” We cannot doall atonce. But 
by constant pruning away of little faults, and 
cultivating humble virtues, we shall grow. 
This simple rule—not to be discouraged at 
slOW progress, but to persevere, overcoming 
evil habits one by one, such as sloth, negli- 


} 


| thence into the Pacific. We are told that tem 
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gence, or bad temper; and adding one excek§ ord 
lence after another—to faith, virtue; and tof sor 
virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temper Pe 
ance; and to temperance, patience ; and tof abs 
patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly} jo | 
kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity} gn¢ 
—will conduct the slowest Christian at last] gys 
to high religious attainments. gre 

For Friends’ Intelligencer, veh 


THE JORDAN VALLEY CANAL. 


It is a fact well established, that the sey. 
eral nationalities of Europe owe their descent, 
from a race of people occupying a portion of 
Central Asia, east of the Caspian Sea and 
north-west of India. As far as any know. 
ledge of this people is yet obtained, they were 
a primitive people. We are, therefore, privi- 
leged to call their country the Mother eoun 
try. These people known as Aryans, com. 
menced their migrations west at a time that 
is entirely pre-historic. From the time when 
the history commences to tell us of their 
descendants to the present, there has been a 
constant and increasing intercourse with the} 
mother country. No doubt the routes of] 
communication at first Swere by caravans 
overland, east from the Mediterranean Sea, 
or across the country to the Red Sea, and 















centuries before the Christian era, the Syrian 
merchants circumnavigated Africa, discover 
ing Great Britain and trading with India. 

At the dawn of the 15th century, A. D, 
the Indo-European races had developed into 
wonderful civilizations occupying the coum 
tries in western Europe bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean. Powerful corporations, with 
almost regal privileges had established 
enormous maritime commerce with the east, 
and the great centres of trade were tran 
ferred to London and the Hague. Ships 
were constantly loading at Liverpool and at 
Antwerp, and were ever going and returning, 
The hjghway, however, was still the long, 
tedious and expensive one around the Cape 
of Good Hope. The mariner as he looked 
over the great expanse of water to the weat, 
dreamed of a short route to the Indies in that 
direction. At length one of them with large’ 
perceptive faculties, and a large intelligence 
ventured to try to find a route in that direc 
tion. Instead of finding a short route to the 
Indies he discovered a country, which largel 
increased the traffic with the east amd res 
dered a short route still more desirable. If 
was left to the 19th century to solve thi 
important problem. 

Napoleon I, when conducting his campaigtt 
in Egypt, conceived the idea of connecting 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas by a cam 
across the Isthmus of Suez. To this end he \ 
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elf ordered a survey made. The engineer re- 
| to ported a difference in the level of the two 
rt seas of 30 feet, the scheme was therefore 
abandoned. Subsequently this was thought 
tly} i be incorrect, and a new survey was made, 
ity} and the level of the two seas was found to be 
4} exactly the same. Robert Stevenson, the 
t English engineer, the father of rail- 
roads and of the locomotive, pronounced the 
scheme of a canal, as proposed, entirely im- 
. cticable, on account of the shifting sands. 
ey. ese, in his opinion, would fill the canal as 
ent / fast as it was opened, therefore England, the 
off nation most interested, took no steps to secure 
ind} the prize. 
ow-} The man for the work, however, stepped 
ere} forth in the person of Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
ivi} He was an engineer in the employ of the 
un-| French government, and having made him- 
om-f self familiar with the country, declared a 
hat} canal, connecting the Mediterranean and Red 
hen} Seas across the Isthmus of Suez, could be 
eit} constructed, kept open, and be a profitable 
naj} investment. He procured from the Kedive 
the} of Egypt an exclusive grant for canal pur- 
of} poses across the isthmus, organized a com- 
ans y and commenced the work. Undaunted 
ea,| by the sneers and slurs of the English press, 
und} he persevered, surmounted all difficulties, and 
ten] ata cost of one hundred millions of dollars, 
ian} completed the work, and on the 11th of No- 
er-} yember, 1869, the Suez Canal was opened as 
} agrand highway between the West and the 
D.} East, and has increased in importance from 
nto} year to year. Financially, it is a success, 
un-} paying a fair return upon the investment. It 
thé} now transmits fully three-fourths of the 
ith} maritime commerce between Western Europe 
and the western coast of the Pacific Ocean. 
ast,§ The saving in distance is from 7,000 to 12,000 
n= miles, and in time of 36 days for sailing ves- 
ips} sels and 15 days for steamers. The Suez 
| at® Canal is owned jointly by the French and 
ng.§ English, the former holding a controlling 
ng, } interest. 
ape} By far the largest patrons of the canal are 
sed} English ship owners, and the earnest con- 
est, { tentions on their part have led to a demand 
hat a second canal, but as the exclusive grant 
ye} to de Lesseps is an insurmountable barrier to 
} this, the English have proposed another 
eo} toute. This is known as the “ Jordan Valley 
he} Canal.” As this route lies in what is known 
ely# a the Holy Land, and if constructed will 
ai entirely change the physical conditior of a 
It} country which has for many centures been 
his tegarded with an especial interest by the 
Vhristian world, a description of it cannot 
te other than interesting. This project is 
Very lucidly described in a paper written by 
q umes Christie, M. E., which I herewith sub- 
‘mit. 
5 
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“ An examination of the map of Palestine 
shows the Valley of the Jordan lying imme- 
diately north and south, and pointing to the 
Gulf of Akabah, the eastern fork of the Red 
Sea. This valley, or rather chasm of the 
Jordan, in one respect is the most remarkable 
on the globe. Starting above Lake Huleh 
(the waters of Merom of the Bible), it falls in 
level below the sea. This depression increases 
until at 40 miles farther south, at the Lake 
of Genesareth (variously known as the “Sea 
ot Tiberias,” or the Sea of Gallilee), it reaches 
a depression of over 600 feet, and 60 miles 
farther south, at the Dead Sea, the depression 
is 1,300 feet. below the sea level; thence the 
south coast rises gradually for 40 miles before 
reaching tide level, and from this point 
70 miles farther south, lies the northern ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Akabah. The propo- 
sition is to fill this vast chasm with the waters 
of the oceans, making an inland sea or lake 
about 150 miles long by about 10 miles wide. 
This lake would be connected with the Medi- 
terranean, eastwardly, by a canal extending 
from the bay of Acre, over the historic plain 
of Esdraelon,* or as it is usually called in 
the Bible the “ plain of Jezreel. This canal 
would be about 25 miles long, and as the 
greatest elevation is only about 100 feet, the 
work offers no particular difficulty. The 
southern end of the proposed lake would be 
connected with the Gulf of Akabah by a 
canal about 70 miles long. Here the diffi- 
culties would be serious; probably 30 miles 
of the gulf end of this canal would extend 
through the granite rocks, which form the 
Sinai range, and which reach an elevation of 
about 600 feet. But the most curious feature 
of the scheme, in an engineering sense, is the 
filling with water of the Jordan chasm. It 
is estimated that the quantity of water re- 
quired would be about 325 cubic miles. The 
advocates of the scheme claim that the gorge 
would be filled in one or two years, while the 
opponents prolong the period for ten years or 
more. An idea can be formed by supposing 
the torrent of Niagara to be turned into the 
Jordan Valley. The water descending this 
cataract is estimated to average about 20,000,- 
000 cubic feet per minute. Allowing for 
evaporation it would probablyfequire four to 
five years to fill the chasm~ A singular fea- 
ture of the scheme is, that excepting the rock 
cutting, the work could largely be done by 
properly diverting the entering current of 
water. The sentimental objections to the 
scheme are, that the historic plain of the 


* The plain of Esdraelon has been called the battle- 
field of the world; on it the Egyptians, the Jews, the 
Canaanites, the Assyrians, the Persians, the on 
and Romans, Crusaders and Saracens, French an 
English, have all fought their battles. 
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Jordan, the site of ancient Jericho, the plain 
of Genesareth, where Jesus lived and labored, 
would be forever submerged under the waters 
of the ocean. 

The advantages would be that the valley, 
although fertile, is now unhealthy, and inbab- 
ited only by a few thousand wretched Arabs. 
An idea of its isolation can be formed from 
the fact that the Canal Company estimate for 
damages only $5,000,000. Tiberias, on the 
Lake of Genesareth, is the only town of any 
importance now existing. The busy fishing 
villages and hamlets of Genesareth are now 
extinct. The stately palaces and groves of 
palms of Jericho no longer exist. 

The advocates of the canal claim that, in- 
dependent of its objects as a through route 
and competitor of Suez, it would have a large 
local trade, as it would revive the languishing 
agriculture of the surrounding territory. 
Ships would sail within 50 miles of Damas- 
cus, which has a population of 100,000, and 
is one of the few cities of Asia which retain 
a semblance of its ancient importance. 

A special feature of the scheme aroused by 
the controversy is the “ prophetic one.” The 
reader, by consulting the 47th chapter of 
Ezekiel, will find in the vision of the Jewish 
prophet a curious assertion—remembering 
that, if the proposed inland sea existed, the 
water would flow up through the valley of 
Jehosophat and the brook Kedron to within 
a few miles of Jerusalem, rendering it pass- 
able, as did Ezekiel in his vision, to “ enter 
first to the ankle, then to the knees and loins, 
then water to swim in that could not be 

assed over,” that the “ water shall flow in 
in such abundance that the Dead Sea shall 
be healed, and fish shall live there as the fish 
of the great sea” (that is the Mediterranean). 
Also, see Zechariah xiv, 8. 

Thus we see, if this scheme is successfully 
carried out, the children of the ancient Aryan 
family are returning to the mother country 
with a wonderfully accumulated civiviliza- 
tion, They will halt for a few generations 
upon the very ground where was born our 
religion, and where was written our Bible. 
To this land the Aryans are strangers, the 
Jews coming from the great Simitic family ; 
having done their work here, they pass on 
and on, proclaiming the glad tidings of the 
Lord, until all the nations of the earth shall 
know but one God, and Him only serve. 

. W.G. 
Philadelphia, Second mo. 16, 1884. 





Tue glory of an age is often hidden from 
itself. Perhaps some word has been spoken 
in our day which we have not deigned to 
hear, but which is to grow clearer and louder 
through all ages.— Channing. 
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NEW YORK’S NEGLECTED CHILDREN, * 
From the editorial column of the Ledger off 3 


this city we clip the following : 

The thirty-first annual report of the Ney 
York Children’s Aid Society tells what the 
Society is doing. It aims to save neglected 
and outcast children, and thus to prevent 
their recruiting the criminal classes, Jf 
helps to show that it is cheaper to check 
the growth of crime than to punish it. Over 
60,000 children have been placed in good 
homes in the rural districts, and over 300,000 
boys and girls have been sheltered, fed ang 
instructed in its six lodging houses, cared 
for and trained in its twenty one industrial 
schools, taught in its fourteen night school,§ A 
or refreshed, strengthened and restored ig 
its sick mission and Summer Home. It de§ 4 
clares that no child in New York, at the 
present time, need be homeless on the street, 
or beg or steal for a living, or want for 
meal, if he will work for it, or be without 
a school, where he can get both indug 
trial and book training and plain food, og 
wait long for work and a home. It claimsg 
large share in a marked reduction of juvenile 
offences and in the decrease of over 21 pe 
cent. in all crimes against person and prop 
erty during the past eight years, shown by 
the New York police reports, by diminishing 
the numbers of thieves, burglars, vagrants 
and rogues. It puts the annual cost of the 
children in its schools at $24,93-100 as against 
$36.41-100 in the public schools, where neither 
food nor clothing nor rent are included. If 
compares the $35.69 for each child in itg 
lodging houses, with the $107.75 for each 
prisoner in the “Tombs,” and it puts the 
average expense of each child given a sum 
mer holiday at $1.55. Then the charge that 
its children sent West in large numbers fill 
the Reformatories there is met by a statement 
concerning the 71,769 sent West in the last 
twenty years, showing the proportion given 
to the thirty States where they were found 
homes, and giving the reports of their agents 
that the per centage who had turned out 
badly was very small, not over four per cent 
Over $250,000 was received and expended 
last year, a little over $100,000 from the State 
and city, the rest from individuals interested 
in the work of child-saving. 


This is a noble example, worthy of all” 
imitation. There is no more hopeful work# 
of beneficence than the rescue of little child 
ren from evil environment, and their eleva 
tion to pure and useful life. 










































Gop offers to every mind its choice betwee 
truth and repose.—R. W. Emerson. 
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had THE GOOD GREAT MAN. AN OPEN LETTER AGAINST LICENSE. 
ldom, friend, a good great man inherits - 3 
r Of opeand wealth, withall his worth and pains!- The following open letter appealing to the 


It seems a story from the world of spirits _ 
ley) When any man obtains that which he merits, 
€WE Or any merits that which he obtains. 


For shame, my friend! renounce this idle 
in! 


Court of Chester county expresses the feeling 
of a public conference recently held at Ken- 
net Square under the direction of a committee 
of the Western Quarterly Meeting of the reli- 
gious Society of Friends, and participated in 
by many of other religious denominations and 
friends of temperance. It was ordered to be 
offered to the county papers for publication: 

To the Honorable Judge of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions for the County of Chester 
and State of Pennsylvania :—As the time is 
near at hand when the traffickers in intoxicat- 


ing drinks will be asking for a renewal of 
licenses, we beg leave, while disclaiming every- 







ain ! 
What wouldst thou have a good great man 
oot dignit, ld hai 
Ith, e, dignity, a golden chain, . 
oem of corses which his sword hath slain? 
Areatness and goodness are not means, but 
ends. ' 


f Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good great man? three treasures,—love, 
and light, 

And calm thoughts, equable as infant’s breath; 

And three fast friends, more sure than day or 

| night,— 

de Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 





the —Samuel Taylor Coleridge. | thing of a dictatorial character, to submit that 
in our opinion the proper and legitimate object 
i coamunza of the tavern or inn is for the accommodation 


of the public and entertainment of strangers 
and travelers, and that the selling of alcoholic 
beverages in connection therewith is only an 
incidental circumstance attached by the Legis- 
lature to licensed houses that may be allowed 
or disapproved at the discretion or option of 
the presiding Judge of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. 


out} = Pierre Corneille was a celebrated French 
dramatic writer, who has perhaps contributed 
ns g} most to the development of the national ge- 
nile} nius. He was born at Rouen in 1606. He is 
Pet? accounted by Hallam one of the noblest of 
a dramatists, his productions being character- 


ized by admirable delicacy and dignity. He 
anty \ was admitted into the French Academy in 
thef 1647, and died in Paris in 1684. He is 
inst} represented as a man of pure life and amiable 
thet} character. 
itp] ‘The poem we here give,is of so elevated 
and spiritual a tone that we are glad to give 
Mf it place. Observe that the author. was con- 
ul} temporary with George Fox. It is entitled 


; fill A CRY OF THE SOUL. 
rent “O Dieu de vérité, pour qui seul je soupire.”’ 


last | 0 God of truth, for whom alone I sigh, 
ven’ = Knit thou my heart by strong, sweet cords 
und to thee. 
ents | I tire of hearing ; books my patience try. 
out Untired, to thee I ery: 
Thyself my all shalt be. 


ded Lord, be thou near and cheer my lonely way; 
ass | .. With thy sweet peace my aching bosom fill; 
© 4 Scatter my cares and fears; my griefs allay; 
sted And be it mine each day 
To love and please thee still. 


My God, thou hearest me; but clouds obscure 


ork 3 ven a thy perfect radiance, Truth divine! 
aq, | OF for the stainless skies, the splendors pure, 
rild- The joys that aye endure, 


eva. Where thine own glories shine! 
(Translator unknown.) 





veg | STRENGTHEN me by sympathizing with my 
‘A tirength, not my weakness.— Alcott. 





We believe the existing license laws of our 


State to be an evil legacy of the past, though 


now outgrown by a more advanced moral 
sentiment of a large majority of the Christian 
citizens of Chester county, and we think the 
interests, prosperity and happiness of our peo- 
ple demand the full exercise of whatever 
discretionary power existing statutes will allow 
the Judges in withholding licenses ; and that 
the statutes permit the Judges to excercise a 
wide discretion, even to the refusal of any 
license, is to some extent shown by the Courts 
in several counties of this State where liquor 
licenses have been refused ; and as a further 
confirmation of this prerogative given to the 
Judges, we have the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State. 


Therefore, in view of the giant magnitude of 
the evils resulting from the use of intoxicat- 
ing beverages we entreat the Court to give the 
subject serious, Christian consideration, re- 
membering that their seductive influences are 
leading our unwary and inexperienced young 
men into practices of drinking which so often 
result in drunkenness, encouraging the moder- 
ate drinker to pursue his dangerous course till 
his brain is stimulated and crazed for deeds of 
violence and crime, and putting on the other 
portion of the community heavy taxes for the 
support of the drunkard’s family made so by 
licensed rum; the trial and punishment of 
criminals made so by licensed rum; the ex- 
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penses of supporting almshouses, jails and 
penitentiaries made necessary by licensed 
rum; to say nothing of the human misery 
entailed upon our helpless women and chil- 
dren in consequence of licensed rum. And in 
conclusion we protest against this legalized 
sale of intoxicating liquors because it isa gross 
offence to good society and is iniquitous in the 
sight of God ; because it makes worthless citi- 
zens, destroys productive industry, endangers 
the public peace, lessons protection to person 
and property, and obstructs the object of gov- 
ernment. It has been wisely said that he who 
detects and punishes vice does well, but he 
who prevents viciousness does better. We 
therefore appeal to the Court in behalf of the 
enlightened moral and Christian sentiment of 
Chester county as well as in behalf of the 
many victims and sufferers from this degrad- 
ing vice to withhold approval from the appli- 
cations for liquor licenses within our beloved 
county, and multitudes will rise up and call 
you blessed. 
ELitwoop MICHENER, Clerk 
Ev_ma M. Preston, tae 


SCHOOLMASTER JACOB’S SCRAP-BOOKS. 


“T have been to visit the schoolmaster who 
put me through the common English branches 
and the rudiments of Latin,” said a well- 
known professional gentleman to me a short 
time since. 

“ He was a genius in his way, very success- 
ful as a teacher, and peculiarly gifted in 
inciting the farmers’ boys in the remotecountry 
region where he established his school, to 
right thinking and right living. 

“He had peculiar methods of conveying 
instruction, as well as a peculiar system of 
reward and punishment. 

“ He made very few rules, and in case one 
was broken in spirit or in letter, the delin- 
quent was set up on a high stool in front of 
a small, long-legged desk facing the school, 
and made to read, for a longer or shorter 
time, as the case might be, from the ‘ Bad- 
boy’s’ scrap book. 

“This was a thick, heavy, leather covered 
account-book, in which had been pasted clip- 
pings from newspapers for the last twenty 
years relating to the misadventures of boys, 
—not stories, usually, but items of news. 
There were all sorts of boys represented here. 
The boy who disobeyed his parents ; the boy 
who was drowned going in bathing, or fish- 
ing, or after pond-lilies on Sunday,—who 
came to grief prowling around with his gun 
on that day. The boy who broke his leg 
while stealing his neighbor’s cherries, and the 
one whose back was broken in a fall from a 
hickory tree that he was plundering; the boy 
who was content to remain at the foot of 
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the class was shown up together with the 
one who procured and read bad books og 
the sly, and the boy who ran away. In fagt, 
there was something to suit nearly every cagg 
of a boy whose head was so filled with mig 
chief that he could not conform to the simply 
rules of Master Jacob’s school. 

“These were real happenings,—there was 
no nonsense about them; the idle boy, the 
lazy boy, the mischievous boy, the wicked 
boy, the cruel boy, the profane boy, all came 
to the same inevitable bad end. 


“An hour’s reading of these newspaper 


paragraphs made a boy’s heart sink within 
him, and caused a resolve to shoot up init 
that he would turn him right about and 
classify him in future to quite a different 
order of boys. On the last page of thig scrap. 
book, written in a fair, bold band, were the 
startling words: ‘ How long before some item 
of your downward career shall go to help fil] 
the pages of this book ?’ 

“ The other scrap-book was a gem in every 
way. It was a new, large, elegantly-bound 


blank-book, in which was daintily pasted] ; 


chronicles of noble deeds: Short lives of good 
men, beneficent acts, of all the sweet an 
kindly things that go to make this life beau 
tiful, and to prepare for the enjoyment of @ 
heaven to come; and the book was rendered 
more attractive by the insertion, at short 


intervals, of beautiful engravings and many} 


lovely sketches in water-colors. 
“This book was used as a reward of merit 
When you saw a iad with that book on the 


desk before him, you might be sure, without 


asking, that he had deserved the masters 
approval in some way. 

“Such was the salutary effect of these two 
books that there was seldom a time that the 
Good-boy’s book was not somewhere & 
demand among the twenty boys, while 
Bad-boy’s book was left upon its high deal 
for the dust to accumulate upon. 

“*T have been counted as a successfl 
teacher,’ my old master said to me on 
occasion of my recent visit; * my boys alwa 
improved morally and spiritually, as well 
mentally, under my charge; my boys ha 
been heard from in the world always as m 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ed 


of integrity who have tried to find the besg] 


and truest in life. Oh, I must not forget 
show you my Good-boy’s scrap-book. I 
constantly making additions to it;’ and 
brought forward the worn, but familiar, bot 
saying, ‘ Look there, and there, and there,’ 
many items with red pencilings on the margi 
—a few words with a date attached. ‘That tell 
when they were with me,’ he said, with pri¢ 
‘Good boys, they were; all good boys.’ 

“* And the other book,’ I asked; ‘he 
many have helped to fill that?’ 
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the} “*Not one, my boy; I speak with truth; 
8 on} not one,’ said the old man, with tears in his 
fact,| ayes now. ‘It is singular, but it goes to 
case} prove my theory, that if you can impress the 
consequences of wrong-doing upon a child, 
| he is almost sure to prefer the right to the 
wrong. Then when emulation burns the 
breast, @ boy is bound to succeed, for com- 
ition and emulation have honor for their 
pes, and that was the spirit that the Good- 
boy’s book was intended to inspire.’ ”»— Annie 
4. Preston, in the Journal of Education. 


OILING THE WAVES. 

W. J. Card, captain of the coasting schooner 
Turban, reports some interesting particulars 
of his use of oil to break the force of waves, 
on a voyage from North Carolina to Nova 
#} Scotia, in September last. The schooner was 
of 163 tons registered, with a cargo of 300 
tons railroad iron, which loaded her down 
until her gun wales were not more than two feet 
veryi above water. On the third day out the 
ound} weather became boisterous, and on the follow- 
usted] ing morning, soon after day-break, the vessel 
good} ran intoa gale. The wind was varying about 

and} from southeast to northeast, and blew up a 
ells] heavy sea, the fury of which was increased 
Of 8} by a cross sea, caused by the hurricane that 


lered} had prevailed for some days to the southward 
short} of the vessel’s position. The schooner, by 
nany} reason of her deep loading, was completely 
at the mercy of the seas, which broke over 
bering her with terrific force. 
1 Soon after noon Capt. Card stationed a man 
shout in the bow of the schooner—it being unsafe 
ster] venture on the jib-boom, which was in 
@ danger of being carried away by the seas— 
> twO} and directed him to throw over from a small 
t thé§ oil can a little oil at the approach of every 
= Wi “comber.” The oil was pourd out through 
2 thi the spout of the can, and the Captain esti- 
desi mates the quantity thrown over each time at 
Gather less than an ordinary tumblerful. 
ssl As the supply on board was limited, it was 
1 ti thrown out only at the approach of very 
waytl heavy seas. 
i At first petrolem burning oil was used, and 
ha ‘ while this had some effect, it was not heavy 


y mough to thoroughly break the wave, and 
betE linseed oii—some ten gallons of which had 
et WE been laid in for painting purposes—was then 
| atifemployed. The result was in every way sat- 
d factory, and the use of the oil was continued 
0 about fifteen hours, by which time the 
‘¢, ME upply was exhausted. The fury of the gale 
gi tad, however, subsided, and the schooner 
VM teached port in safety. Capt. Card says that 
rid@ Without the use of the oil the vessel could 
ot have lived out the gale—the effect of the 













ad prevent its breaking over the vessel. 


‘til having been to level the comb of the wave 
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TAMING WILD HUMMING BIRDS. 

A lady residing at San Rafael, one of the 
many pleasant health resorts of California, 
has sent to friends in London an account of the 
taming of two free wild humming birds by her 
daughter, who, under medical direction, has 
for some months passed several hours daily 
reclining on rugs spread on the garden lawn. 
“ EF. has a new source of interest,” her mother 
writes. “The humming birds have claimed 
her companionship and manifested their cur- 


| iosity by inspecting her, with their little wise 


a 
ee 


heads turned to one side, at a safe distance, 

watching her movements, evidently wishing 

to become acquainted. To entice them to a 

nearer approach, E. plucked a fuchsia, at- 

tached it to a branch of a tree over her head, 
and filled it with sweetened water. The in- 

telligent little creatures soon had their slender 

bills thrust into the flower, from which they 

took long draughts. Then E. took honey, 
thinking they might prefer it, and filled a 
fresh flower each day. They would some- 
times become so impatient as scarcely to wait 
for her to leave before they were into the 

sweets, and, finally, while she held a flower 

in one hand and filled it with drops from a 
spoon, the now tame little pets would catch 

the drops as they fell, and dart into the honey 

cup their silvery, threadlike tongues. E. is 
delighted, and so fascinated with them that 
she passes hours each day of her resting time 
talking to them and watching their quick, 
lively movements. Although these tiny birds 

are humming all day among the flowers, two 
only have monopolized the honey-filled flower, 
and these are both males, consequently there 
are constant squabbles as to which shall take 
possession. They will not permit a wasp ora 
bee to come near their honey flower, and not 
only drive them,away, but chase them some 
distance, uttering a shrill note of protest 
against all intruders.” Referring to them 
again, at the close of the rainless Californian 
summer, in a letter dated October 26, this 
lady writes: “ We have had threatening 
cloud, for two days and a heavy rainfall to-day. 
E. has continued her devotion to her little 
humming birds. Since the change of weather 
she has tried to coax them to the parlor win- 
dows. They appeared to think there must be 
some mistake, and would hum about the win- 
dow where she stoud with the honey flower 
and spoonful of honey, or they would sit on 
a branch and watch every movement, yet not 
daring to take a sip until to-day, when at her 
peculiar call, which they always recognize, 
one ventured repeatedly to take the honey 
from her hand.” —<Scientific American. 





A apy, whose beautiful plants are the - 
delight of her life, and the envy of all her 
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acquaintances, revealed the secret of her suc- 
cess for the benefit of the readers of the 
Evening Post the other day: The soil is, she 
says, about two-thirds good garden soil and 
the rest is sand. It is kept light and loose 
about the roots; they are watered as they 
appear to need it, and not according to any 
particular rule; but the chief reason for 
their wonderful growth and bloom is this: 
“When any of the leaves wither and fall, in- 
stead of picking them up and throwing them 
away, I make little rolls of them and tuck 
them down in the earth and let them decay ; 
and this is the only fertilizer I have ever 
used. This seems to be nature’s way, and the 
plants that have the afternoon sun only, grow 
and rival those that have the morning sun.” 





THE one great, practical truth that ought 
to be driven over and over again into his own 
mind by every young man is, that he should 
not care a button for his likes and dislikes; 
but should do what ought to be done, in spite 
of any disagreeableness. 








ITEMS. 





In a class of sixty-four, graduated from the 
Philadelphia Dental College, on the 28th inst., 
six of them were women. 


A BILL has been introduced in the Rhode 
Island Senate to make licenses to sell liquor 
contingent upon the assent of adjoining real 
estate owners, and to require the removal of all 
screens or curtains from the windows of drink- 
ing shops. 

Mary Brown, widow of John Brown, the 
abolitionist, died recently in San Francisco. 
She was married to him in 1832, when only 
seventeen. Last year she made a trip to the 
East, and was received with marks of esteem 
in Boston and other cities. 


THE Commercial Company’s new Atlantic 
cables are to be laid from Valentia, Ireland, to 
Dover Bay, Nova Scotia, and thence branch- 
ing off, one to Boston and the other to Fire 
Island. The latter line will be continued to 
Coney Island, and thence underground to 
New York. 


A WOMAN has been tending a switch at a 
railroad junction near Macon, Ga., since 1862, 
having succeeded her husband, who was 
switchman for ten years previous. She is at 
her post from 6 in the morning till 6in the 
evening, and during the whole long period of 
her service has never misplaced a switch. She 
is 62 years old. 


OVER one hundred schools in Paris are now 
provided with work shops. At present they 
turn out articles of wood from planing benches 
and lathes. It is proposed soon to add iron to 
the materialto beoperated upon. This manuai 
trainjng is in addition to the ordinary, studies 
of a primary school; the boys appear to like 
it, and it gives a new form of activity to their 
minds and valuable exercise to their muscles. 
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For the sake of investigating the mi 
of birds, the American Ornithologists’ Unies 
have divided the country into thirteen q 
tricts, and prepared a circular for the instry 
tion of observers, who will of course be voly 
tary. An additional number is desired, 
the circular may be obtained by addr 

Mr. C. Hart Merriam, Locust Grove, Tene 
County, New York. 


AN EXPERT connected with the Pennsy} 


















































vania geological svrvey estimates the amounj, —— 
of the coal still remaining in the anthragj 
region at 8,000,000,000 tons. Should the preg VOI 





sent rate of coal production be continued, the 
supply will last about 250 years. Only 46 
cent. of the volume of the coal in any give 
vein gets to market. The pillars left standiy 
to support the roof take 33 per cent. of the 
whole, and 24 per cent. is wasted. Uniti] 
quite recently only 27 we cent. of the coal vein 
could be used. The pillars required 41 per cent, 
and 32 per cent. was wasted. 


MARY MILLER, who wants to run her ow, 
steamboat, is described as a trim, bonny little 
woman, whom nobody would credit with year 
enough to be the mother, as she is, of fe 
children, two of whom are almost grown. “[ 
come of a steamboat family,’’ said she: “ my 
father was a steamboatman, and after I map 
ried Captain Miller—that was seventeen yearn 
ago—I, of course, spent much of my time on 
the river. We have a beautiful home in Loui 
ville, and my little ones are all there now, but 
for the past four years I have been living 
mainly on a boat. My husband used to do 
nothing but pilot, and I spent much of 
time in the pilot-house, and learned how tp 
manage a boat and how to navigate certain 
rivers in spite of myself. There is no reason 
why a woman should not know or learn he 
to manage a boat as well as asewing-machine, 


THE report of the exploring expedition sen 
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out from London in H. M. 8. Challenges§ {2 
has lately been published. Nearly four yeamg bis 
were given to the examination of the currents§ gtr. 
and floors of the four great oceans of the world; cor 
The Atlantic, we are told, if drained, would : 
a vast plain, with a mountain ridge in the mi = 
dle, running parallel with the American coashy Th 
Another range crosses it from Newfoundland™ bw 
to Ireland, on the top of which lies a submis per 
rine cable. The ocean is thus divided into gy 


three great basins, no longer ‘‘ unfathomabh 
depths.’’ The tops of these sea-mountains ar 
two miles below a ship, and the basins fiftee 
miles. The mountains are whitened for 
thousand miles by a tiny creamy shell. They 
depths are red in color, heaped with volcani¢: 
matter. Through the black, motionless water 
of these abysses move gigantic, abnormal cre 

tures, which never rise to the upper currents, 
—The Present Age. 
ee 


NOTICES. 


A Conference on Temperance, under th 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held at Green Street Meeting-house, om 
on Sixth-day evening, the 28th inst., at § 
o’clock. 

Joshua L. Baily and others are expected @ 
address the meeting. 

All are invited. 
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